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For Friends’ Review. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN, 
(Continued from page 259.) 


As the subject of this review advanced in life, 
and his engagements in the ministry became 
more frequent and extensive, we find increasing 
evidence of a mind ardently devoted to the cause 
of vital and experimental religion. We discover 
in his diary, notices often recurring, of the re- 
ligious exercises which occupied him during his 
waking hours in the night. He appears to 
have generally risen early, sometimes at five in 
the winter season, and to have employed the 
first portion of the day in reading the scriptures, 
and silently waiting for the renewal of his spiri- 
wal strength. His aspirations for perfect re- 
demption from fleshly pollution, and for entire 
submission to the leadings of his blessed Master, 
are ofien presented to our view; yet the time 
which he devoted to silent retirement and religious 
meditation, does nut appear to have been abstract- 
ed from the portion allotted to active exertion for 
the promotion of those numerous philanthropic 
engagements which constituted the business of 
his life. ‘The time which he allowed for repose 
must have been but a small part of the twenty- 
four hours. 

We have already seen, that during his visit to 
Scio and the neighbouring islands, in company 
with Stephen Grellet, a near attachment to num- 
bers of the people there was formed, and that, 
upon his visit to Vienna, in the autumn of 1822, 
ie had an opportunity of rendering some valua- 
ble services to the distressed refugees from those 
unfortunate islands. In the beginning of 1823, 
the condition of these suffering people engaged 
the commiseration of Friends in England, 
Among these sufferers, the inhabitants of Scio were 
considered to be the greatest. ‘This island, the 
centre of civilization and refinement in modern 
Greece, and the abode of numerous opulent 
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families, was reduced almost to desolation. Of 
the population, which, previous to the massacre, 
was estimated at more than an hundred thousand, 
the number remaining was supposed to be little 
more than one thousand. It was computed that 
above forty thousand had been butchered; and 
forty-eight thousand carried into slavery : among 
whom were the wives and daughters of persons 
who had lived in comfort and affluence. Many 
of these captives were exposed to sale in the 
slave markets of Asia. 

But those who had sunk under the Turkish 
scimetar, and such as had been reduced to slave- 
ry, were not the only sufferers; numbers had 
fled for their lives, and were seeking a home and 
precarious subsistence in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. A committee was formed for the relief of 
the sufferers, of which William Allen was made 
treasurer; and upwards of eight thousand 
pounds sterling were collected. ‘This seems 
to have been raised chiefly by Friends, yet seve- 
ral sums were received from persons who were 
not members of our Society. 

Committees of the most respectable Greeks 
were formed at Trieste, Ancona, and various 
other places; and Friends of London opened an 
extensive correspondence with the Greeks and 
others residing in places to which the refugees 
had escaped. Of this correspondence, and the 
care of disbursing the funds designed for the re- 
lief of the sufferers, a large share devolved upon 
the subject of this review. His active and en- 
ergetic mind, was not only indefatigable in col- 
lecting intelligence respecting the condition of 
those homeless strangers, whom the calamities 
of war had expelled from their once peaceful 
abodes, and in distributing the funds intrusted 
to his care, but be availed himself of the oppor- 
tunities which his familiar intercourse with men 
in power ofien afforded, to solicit their influence 
and authority in mitigating their sufferings. 
And he had the satisfaction to find that the la- 
bours, in which he was taking so active a part, 
contributed to render the situation of many of 
them more tolerable, and called forth expressions 
of the liveliest gratitude. 

Near the beginning of the year 1823, we find 
a notice of the formation of a society for the 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies. 
Nearly sixteen years had now elapsed since the 
act for the aboliden of the African slave trade 
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had been passed by the British parliament. 
Still the victims of this traffic were retained in 
slavery within all the British West Indies; and 
the condition of the slaves had not received the 
melioration which was expected from the legal 
extinction of the trade. Numerous efforts were 
made in the mother country to secure for the 
servile class, through the instrumentality of the 
colonial legislatures, a larger share of the com- 
mon rights of humanity, than they had hitherto 
enjoyed. ‘These efforts were, however, resist- 
ed and repelled, as an unwarranted interference 
with the authority of the masters. “The friends 
of the negro were now convinced that such im- 
provements in the condition of the slaves as 
would pave the way to their emancipation, was 
not to be expected from their holders. A more 
strenuous movement was consequently made ; 
and the year which had just commenced when 
this Society was formed, was distinguished by 
the efforts of Wm. Wilberforce, T. F. Buxton, 
Dr. Lushington, and others, in the British par- 
liament, to introduce a system of improvement 
in the treatment of the slaves, as a preparation 
for their eventual emancipation. ‘To this sub- 
ject we find William Allen paying considerable 
attention, in such way as his situation and 
other engagements admitted. ‘The result of the 
combined exertions of the English philanthro- 
pists, among whom he held a conspicuous place, 
is well known. In 1834, an act of parliament 
was procured, by which all the slaves in the 
British West Indies were declared free, after the 
first of the 8th month of that year. By this act 
about eight hundred thousand slaves were nomi- 
nally restored to freedom. ‘The act of emanci- 
pation, however, was encumbered with a pro- 
vision, which was not approved by the friends 
of the negroes, by which the essence of slavery 
under another name, was retained in all those 
islands but two, until the year 1838. On the 
first of 8th month of that year, the name of slave 
ceased to designate the legal condition of any 
portion of the population there. 

William Allen, having for upwards of forty 
years abstained from the use of sugar, because 
it was produced by the labour of slaves, re- 
sumed its consumption when the slaves in the 
British West Indies were declared free. ‘This 
abstinence was observed by fim as a religious 
duty, and we find that, at one time, while at the 


Hague, his example, and the reason which he | 


vave for it, made such an impression on the mind 
of a youth then present, who afterwards occu- 
pied a prominent station in the government, that 
he became from that time a zealous advocate for 
the extinction of slavery in the Dutch colonies. 

We have several times had occasion to notice 
the favour with which the Emperor of Russia 
regarded the character of W. Allen, and the senti- 
ments entertained by the latter respecting the 
pious disposition of the Emperor. It is to be re- 
membered that Daniel Wheeler had been several 
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years engaged in superintending the IMproveme: 
of the lands in the vicinity of Petersbyre ae 
that his services there were very satisfac. 
the Emperor. The opinion which he entertained 
of the few Friends with whom he had Sea 
acquainted, appears to have inspired him wid 
no inconsiderable confidence in the membe,, 
generally. For in the beginning of 1823, 4», 
cation was made to: William Allen, through ( A 
Lieven, for a member of our society to superin- 
tend the farms connected with the colonies ;, 
the neighborhood of Novogorod. It does yo: 
however, appear that he knew of any whom |, 
could recommend to the service. | 

That the favourable opinion respecting ,), 
Emperor Alexander, already mentioned, was on 
by any means peculiar to Friends, is clearly 
evinced by other testimony. Dr. Pinkertoy 
near this time, returning to London from Peters. 
burg, explained to W. Allen some of the diff. 
culties with which Alexander was encompassed, 
He had been absent five months from the capital, 
a part of which was passed at Verona, and 
during that time great opposition was made to 
the diffusion of the Scriptures, the support o| 
schools, &c., in which the Emperor had take, 
a lively interest, Itseems the Bible was making 
a great ferment in the Greek church, which is 
the prevailing religion in Russia. 

It was mentioned in a former number, that 
the peasants who served for a time in the impe- 
rial army, and obtained their discharge, becam 
freemen, and that schools were established among 
them, to qualify them for their new situation, 
These schools, it appears, were discontinued 
during the Emperor’s absence, but on his return 
he commenced their re-establishment. 

Not long after the arrival of Dr. Pinkerton, 
William Allen apprehended himself religiously 
concerned to address an epistle to the Emperor; 
a concern which was probably quickened by 
the recent intelligence respecting the opposition 
which he encountered in his efforts to meliorate 
the condition of his people, and of the evidence 

| which his conduct manifested, that the all im- 
_ portant concerns of a future life held a predomi- 
| nant place in his mind. 

| ‘This epistle is a beautiful specimen of Christian 
love, simplicity and plainness. In it we find no 
trace of that servile adulation which is often ad- 
‘dressed to persons in exalted stations. Thi 
feeling of true gospel love is freely declared; th 
difficulties and responsibilities of the imperial 
station are clearly intimated, and the necessity 
of wisdom superior to his own is unhesitatingly 
declared. After assuring him of his sympathy 
in the trials to which he was exposed, and his 
ardent affection for him and for mankind 2! 
large, he proceeds to lay before the Emperor 
the reports which were extensively circulated 
and generally believed in England, respecting 
the measures which he was either secretly oF 
openly supporting. In his comments upon these 
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ented measures, he gives his sentiments, not 
-/ politician, but as a Christian. A few 
subsequent passages will shew the strain in which 
the letter was conducted : . 

« The friends of revealed religion have looked 
up to thee, dear Emperor, with tender affection, 
as a brother beloved in Jesus Christ; as an 
honoured instrument in the Divine hand, to pro- 
mote the cause of truth and righteousness. ‘They 
have considered thee as one of their body; they 
hive felt the reproaches made against thee, as 
if they had been made in some measure against 
themselves. As for me, when I am assailed, 
as [constantly am, with this language, ‘ What 
do you now think of the Emperor of Russia ?” 
| do not fail to state my unfailing conviction of 
the sincerity of his intentions, and that the first 
wish of his heart is to be made instrumental in 
preserving the peace and tranquillity of Europe. 

«And now, having relieved my mind upon 
this subject, | wish to commend thee, with my 
own soul, to Him who alone is able to keep us 
from falling, and hope that nothing which I have 
written may give the least offence, or be attri- 
buted to any party views. Ido not belong, nor 
have I ever belonged, to any political society. 
My great object, while continued in this proba- 


tionary state, is to unite with pious persons of 


all denominations, in endeavouring to promote 
the universal diffusion of Christian principles, 
which are the only solid foundation for the hap- 
piness of man in time and in eternity. 

« Be assured that, as I feel enabled, my prayers 
shall continue to be put up for thee. ‘That the 
Shepherd of Israel may preserve thee to the end, 
is the earnest desire of thy affectionate and 
respectful friend.”’ 

In the 5th month of the same year, W. Allen 
was deprived of his only daughter. She had 
been married upwards of a year, and left an 
infant about ten days old. ‘This dispensation 
was keenly felt by her tenderly affectionate 
lather, who had formed considerable expectations 
from her superior intellect and unaffected piety. 
Yet he did not sorrow as one without hope; 
for he had the unspeakable consolation to believe 
that her spirit was permitted to join the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, whose 
names are written in Heaven. She had been, 
not long before her marriage, acknowledged as 
an approved minister of the gospel. 

In the year 1824, we find the subject of our 
review engaged with his usual assiduity in works 
of benevolence. ‘The extension of education to 
the poor, was still an object of attention, yet he 


was anxious to encourage those in easier cir- 
cumstances to afford to their children a liberal 


portion of literary and scientific instruction. 


As a means of promoting a proper education, he 
was engaged in patronizing and supporting a 
school at Stoke Newington, for the education of 
young persons who were designed for teachers. 

To that seminary he paid very particular 
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attention, and notwithstanding he was then, in 
addition to his other employments, delivering 
lectures twice a week to the medical students at 
Guy’s Hospital, he managed to afford two 
evenings in the week to the instruction of the 
pupils there. On one of these evenings he gave 
lectures on natural and experimental philosophy ; 
and on the other his instructions were of a more 
general character, in which religious reading 
constituted a part of the exercise. 


Near the end of the year 1825, information 


was received of the death of Alexander of Russia, 
upon which W. Allen remarks, that his having 
given up to visit him at Vienna and Verona, 
under a persuasion of religious duty, would be 
a source of consolation to him as long as he 
lived. 


In the autumn of 1826, William Allen paid a 


visit, in the character of a gospel minister, to 
very nearly all the meetings of Friends in Ire- 
land, which he says was accomplished to the 
peace of his own mind. One incident noted in 
this visit appears worthy of specification. ‘There 
was a charity school at Ross, where he was in- 
formed that a little lame beggar boy, who had 
been very troublesome in the streets, was placed ; 


and soon made great proficiency in his learning. 
He afterwards removed to America, where he 
engaged as a teacher, was respectably married, 
and appeared to be doing well. No doubt many 
of those who infest the streets with their trouble- 
some importunities, might, by a proper educa- 
tion, have been rendered respectable members of 
the community. 

In the 1st month, 1830, his aged mother, upon 
whose declining life he had attended with true 
filial tenderness, was removed from works to 
rewards. While she lived, it appears that, 
amidst the variety of duties which were con- 
stantly pressing upon him, his duty to her was 
always regarded as one of the most imperative 
and interesting. He frequently, if not generally, 
spent one hour of the day in a visit to her. 

In the year 1831, William Allen joined his 
friend and former companion, Stephen Grellet, 
in a visit to several counties in England, and in 
the summer of the following year they com- 
menced a second journey together, in the service 
of the gospel, through various parts of the conti- 
nent. As the cholera was then spreading in 
England, vesseis from that country, arriving at 
the continent, were subjected to a rigorous 
quarantine. Such was the fear of infection, 
that, upon their arrival at Helveetsluys, a health 
officer coming alongside of their vessel, theér 
papers were taken up with tongs and dipped ina 
fluid before he ventured to receive them. 

After a quarantine of ten days, our friends 
were allowed to proceed on their journey, and 
they passed by way of Rotterdam to Amster- 
dam, where a meeting house remained, which 
was the property of Friends. At that place 
they held a religious meeting. At Amsterdam 
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they visited an infant school, containing sixty ;lers visited the most pious persons whom \} 
or seventy pupils, the origin of which was | could find in their way, and particularly those wh, 
rather singular. During the war, an English | from their wealth and influence, were capable o| 
ship captured a Dutch vessel of considerable | exiensive usefulness to others. Their Jabo : 
value. One of the owners, to whom a share of | in the diffusion of their religious doctrines, ay 
the prize was allotted, not being free to appro- | the promotion of benevolent objecis, were chieg. 
priate it to his own use, caused enquiry to be though not wholly, conducted in the way of ¢ : 
made for the owners ; and to such as were found | versation. At Dresden a meeting was appointed, 
their property was restored. But there were | where sixty or eighty persons attended, but on, 
some who could not be traced, and the balance | who had been engaged as an interpreter did not 
due to them was applied to the establishment | appear. Upon the circumsiance being siated t) 
of an infant school at Amsterdam. ‘This was | the company, an elderly female, who had ey;. 
the first of the kind undertaken in Holland; but | dently been highly educated, and who was foun 
the example was followed, and similar ones set | to be the Baroness Drechsel, came forward an 
on foot in the principal towns throughout that | translated, in a feeling manner, into the Germay 
country. language, the communications which our friends 
In North Holland they visited an interesting | were concerned to deliver; S. Grellet speaking 
colony, called Frederick’s Oord, which was in French, and W. Allen in English. This 
commenced, about fourteen years before, for the | pious woman retained till her death a lively 
support and employment of paupers. Fifteen | remembrance of the impressions received at this 
hundred of the most destitute were collected, | meeting. 
cottages were built, land was alloted to them, After visiting Prague, Vienna, Munich, and 
stock was provided, and such judicious modes | various other places, William Allen was favourcd 
of employing them adopted, that the burden of| to arrive safely at home on the 21st of 10th 
their maintenance was chiefly, if not wholly, | month 1832, after a journey of more than three 
supported by themselves. A large tract of un- | thousand miles. 
cultivated land was thus reclaimed; the morals 
of an idle and burdensome class were greatly 
improved, and schools were established in which a 
the children received a good common education. VALUE OF MECHANICAL SKILL AND LABOR 
rhis colony, as far as our information extends, | . 
appears to be a successful application of the; Philosophers, from Aristotle down to lord 
theory that the true method of relieving the poor | Bacon, have been puzzled to give such a defini- 
is to instruct and assist them to provide for|tion of Man—the genus Homo—as, while it 
themselves. strictly identified him, should exclude all other 
Proceeding on their journey, our travellers | animals. One of the ancient Greek philoso- 
visited the few Friends residing at Barmen, with | phers—I forget which of them—thought he had 
whom they had a comfortable meeting. These | it, when he described him as an unfeathered 
people had received some harsh treatment from | biped. But, unfortunately for our philosoplier, 
persons in authority, on account of their religious | it was conclusively shown by some one upon 
scruples, of which their visitors afterwards took | the spot, that it would not be safe to rely upon 
care to make proper representations when they | this definition ;—he plucked the feathers from 
met with persons who had the power of redress- | chanticleer, and exclaimed, “behold your man!" 
ing their grievances. And, moreover, as if completely to overturn the 
They afterwards visited the Friends at Pyr- | belief of those of more modern times, who might 
mont, Minden, and other places. In several | suspect the wag was not as wise as the philoso- 
neighbourhoods they found cottages with small | pher, some explorer of seas and lands unknowa, 
allotments of land, something like those which | is said to have discovered a two-legged creature, 
William Allen had been promoting at Lindfield. | that was decidedly no man, for like the goose, 
In one place a wealthy Prussian had devoted at | his body, though unfeathered, was poised in its 
icasfa thousand acres to these allotments. It | ength upon his legs, and his head, which, per se, 
appeared, however, that in many of these cases| was no man’s head, projected horizontally, 
the work of charity had been imperfectly ac-| instead of vertically. And further still, some 
complished. ‘The condition of these cottages | physiologist, whose ability was greater to raise 
seems to have clearly illustrated the fact, that | difficulties, and unsettle theories, than to offer 
when people are sunk into the lowest condition | better in their stead, boldly declared, that man 
of poverty, they require, not only thatthe means | was not, in fact, a two /egged animal—for that he 
of improving their condition should be placed | had, just as much as the monkey or the horse, a 
within their reach, but that they should also be | real bone fide set of fore legs and hind ones. 
instructed how to render them available. This latter suggestion was advocated by the 
Of the remaining part of this journey, though it | Scotch philosopher, who contended that man 
was attended with a number of interesting inci- | was not only a four legged animal, but that he 
dents, a brief notice only can be given. Our travel- / had originally other points of resemblance to the 
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real quadruped, which time and contrary habits 
had almost obliterated; in fact, that he had so 
materially changed his habits and appearance, 
that it was impossible to define him! Thus it 
appeared as if man, in spite of grave schoolmen, 
and keen-sighted logicians, would be obliged to 
plod on for another six thousand years, without 
any more satisfactory notion being given of him 
in the Dictionary, than the very innocent one, 
thathe isahuman being! But lo! some fellow, 
who had in him every element of his own idea 
of the species, on rousing himself on a certain 
occasion from the sunny side of the fence, where 
he had been napping, instead of hoeing his corn, 
cried out, as did Archimedes, when he jumped 
from his bath, “* Eureka!” man is a lazy ani- 
mal.’ And this definition seems to have been 
recently well confirmed; for we are told that 
an Indian has declared that the main great dis- 
tinguishing trait of our species was laziness ! 

We will, however, leave the philosopher, the 
drone, and the Indian, to settle this matter as 
best they may. We would not recommend to 
the grave readers of the Review, to perplex their 
cogitations with so knotty and debateable a ques- 
tion. ‘The writer’s opinion is, that if man be a 
lazy animal, he is also, to a very considerable 
extent, an industrious and ingenious one. In 
proof of this, the following exceedingly curious 
calculation of a late British Quarterly is offered, 
showing the ability of skill and labour to increase 
the value of a piece of iron, in one case 50,000, 
and in another nearly 6,000 fold. 


“ Bar iron, worth £1 sterling, is worth, when 
converted into— 


Horse-shoes, £2 10 
Knives (table,) 36 00 
‘ Needles, 71 00 
Pen-knife blades, 657 00 
Polished buttons and buckles, 897 00 
Balance springs of watches, 50,000 00 


Cast iron worth £1 sterling, is worth, when 
converted into— 


Ordinary machinery, £4 00 
Larger ornamental work, 45 00 
Buckles and Berlin work, 600 00 
Neck chains, &c., 1,396 00 
Shirt buttons, 5,896 00 


Thirty-one pounds of Shropshire iron have 
been made into wire upwards of 111 miles in 
length ; and so fine was the fabric, that a part of 
i was humourously converted, in lieu of the 
horse-hair, into a barrister’s wig. ‘The process 
followed to effect this extraordinary tenuity, 
consists of heating the iron, and passing it through 
rollers of eight inches diameter, going at the rate 
of 400 revolutions per minute, down to No. 4, 
on the wire guage. It is afterwards drawn cold, 
at Birmingham or elsewhere, down to the extent 
of 38 on the same guage, and so completed to 
the surprising length of 111 miles. Of the 
quantity of iron manufactured in Great Britain, 
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South Wales produces 279,500 tons ; Stafford- 


shire 219,500; Shropshire 81,250; Scotland 
37,750; Yorkshire 33,000; Derbyshire 22,500 ; 
and North Wales 25,000,” 


After witnessing these results, no less than 
after contemplating the astonishing powers of 
the steam engine, or the still more inexplicable— 
intelligence, we might almost say—of the mag- 
netic telegraph, well may we exclaim with 
Beattie, . 


‘¢ What cannot Art and Industry perform, 
When Science plans the progress of their toil ?”’ 


In connection with this subject, it may not be 
amiss to call to mind, not merely the beneficial 
effects of industry, both in an individual and 
national point of view, but also the advantages, 
not to say blessings, often attendant on a neces- 
sity to labour ; for true it is, 


‘*From labor, health, from health, contentment springs ; 
Contentment opes the source of every joy.” 


In corroboration of this, we may often have 
occasion to remark, that where natural privileges 
abound—along our shores for instance, where 
fish and fowl may be depended upon—or on our 
frontiers, where game is abundant, there is mani- 
festly a lack of industry andimprovement. Ne- 
cessity it is which drives to labour—stimulates 
enterprise, and is the parent of thrift. Great 
natural advantages, where the means of subsist- 
ence are readily procurable with but little ex- 
ertion, so far from being beneficial to a State, are 
among the surest means of deadening its energies 
and opposing its progress towards a high state 
of civilization. Randolph pithily enough re- 
marked in reference to one of the strongest sec- 
tions of our Union, that it owed its strength to 
the rigidness of its climate, and the roughness of 
its soil—its staple exports being granite and ice. 
How incomparably more valuable, as may just- 
ly be inferred from the results which have been 
introduced to notice in the above extract, are 
the mines of iron or of coal, than those of gold or 
silver! If we look toward England, and take a 
sweeping glance over her institutions and her 
habits, and inquire, to what, most particularly, 
she is indebted for her extraordinary strength 
and influence, both at home and abroad, the 
answer will unquestionably be—the indefatiga- 
ble industry and skill with which she appro- 
priates her coal and her iron. ‘These are the 
bone and the sinew—they form the foundation 
of her greatness. Were her coal fields gold, and 
her iron silver, England could not be what she 
has been for the last hundred years. Her popu- 
lation would diminish—her wealth would be less 
substantial—her institutions would be less cha- 
racterized by that breadth of liberty, which indi- 
cates a high appreciation of the rights of the 
man, and the privileges of the citizen. As to 
her energies, both mental and physical, we might 
go to Spain or to Mexico, to ascertain what they 
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** With gold and gems, if Chilian mountains glow ; 

If bleak and barren, Scotia’s hills arise; 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine grow ; 

Here, peaceful are the vales and pure the skies, 

And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eyes.” 


Let those who have granite and ice—who 
have coal and iron—who have bleak hills and a 
temperature often below zero, not repine over 
their apparently less favourable lot, when com- 
pared with the sunny South, whose streams may 
wash down gold, or the exploration of whose 
mines may yield to the enervated searcher, the 
most precious jewels Necessity, after all, is the 
most powerful stimulant to man, and impresses 
us with a conviction that even in the apparently 
severe sentence passed upon Adam, the benefi- 
cence of the Divine Being is conspicuous. It 
calls up his powers—rouses his energies—and 
as he overcomes one difficulty after another, he 
feels within himself that he is, indeed, a being 
“holding larger discourse—looking before and 
after.” It is, we confidently believe, with the 
man, somewhat as it is with the Christian. He 
who would thoroughly develope the capacities 
which ought not to slumber within him, if he 
would rightly discharge his duties to society, 
must, to some extent, be stimulated by the 
pressure of necessity; and the Christian. who 
would prove himself acceptable in the Divine 
sight, will surely be tried in the furnace of ad- 
versity. Z. 





MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


The following judicious remarks are taken 
from a pamphlet recently received, which was 
printed in London, in the year 1846. 


Before entering on the discussion of this sub- 
ject, it may be well to premise that it is not 
expected that the following remarks will have 
much weight with such as do not recognize the 
principles of Christianity. ‘They are addressed 
to those who acknowledge that Man is a being 
destined for immortality, and that it is both his 
interest and his duty constantly to keep in view 
this his high calling ;—* to pass the time of his 
sojourning here in fear’’—to remember that 
he is a stranger in the earth—a pilgrim towards 
“a better country, that is an heavenly.” 

With this comprehensive view of his own ex- 
istence, it will be the desire of the sincere 
Christian to ascertain whether his pursuits are 
teuding to wean his heart from the love of sensual 
pleasures, or to bind him still more closely to 
‘hose objects in which our fallen nature delights, 
but which can afford no gratification to the im- 
mortal spirit when landed in eternity, where all 
the organs of sense, with every thing material, 
shall be left behind to moulder in dust and cor- 
ruption, 

It was in perfect accordance with this exalted 
view of man’s future state of being, in connexion 
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would be. So true are the lines of the poet— | with his fallen condition by nature, and conse. 
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quent proneness to indulge in pursuits which re. 
tard his preparation for the enjoyment of happi. 
ness in eternity, that He, who “ knew what was 
in man,” declared that if any man take Not up his 
cross, deny himself, and follow Him, he canno; 

'be his disciple. The Christian according), 
feels that he is not at liberty to indulge withoy; 
restraint in every thing which ministers to };\: 
gratification. 

With these preliminary remarks, to the tru) 
of which, it is presumed, all Christians will as. 
sent, we may proceed to consider how far the 
practice in question tends to promote or retard 
man’s advancement, with reference to the high. 
est object of his existence. 

That Music is, in itself, essentially wrong, 
probably no one would venture to assert. ‘Te 
beneficent Author of Nature has, in the beautifi 
economy of his providence, amply provided fo; 
the reasonable gratification, even of the outward 
senses of his creature man. ‘I'he smell, the 
taste, the eye and the ear, are each supplied with 
objects of pleasurable sensation. ‘The fragrance 
and beauty of flowers, the deliciousness of fruits, 
and the melody of the groves, are all calculated 
to call forth his gratitude and admiration; and 
that heart must be callous indeed, which can re- 
main unmoved by the sweets and beauties of 
this fair creation, of which the exhilarating mu- 
sic of the feathered tribes forms so delightful a 
portion. But the cultivation of music by human 
beings is quite another thing. It is on their 
parts as an art or acquirement, absorbing a large 
portion of time and attention, with which it be- 
comes a serious question, whether the end at- 
tained is at all commensurate. 

And what is the end attained? It cannot be 
urged in its favour, that it enlightens the under- 
standing, or that it adds to our stock of know- 
ledge, and it will scarcely be denied, whatever 
other arguments may be adduced in favour of 
the practice, that the most powerful reason for 
its indulgence, is the pleasure which it affords to 
the senses. ‘Thus merely for the gratification of 
taste, a very large portion of time is consumed, 
the attention is deeply riveted, whilst nothing 
worthy of rational beings is acquired. From 
such an absorption of time and attention, we 
may naturally expect a correspondent disposition 
—a mind delighting in trifles; and a propor- 
tionate indisposition for employments of a more 
substantial and intellectual character. It seems, 
therefore, not unreasonable to infer that the 
tendency of the cultivation of this popular art, 
is to weaken the intellectual and moral charac- 
ter. ‘This inference is not unsupported by facts. 
Whether we refer to History and Biography, or 
search for living examples, it will be found, (it 1s 
believed,) that few who have been pre-eminent in 
this department, have also been remarkable for 
either scientific or religious attainments: on the 
contrary, that the most renowned musicians, 
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have generally been found amongst a class whose 
moral standard is perverted, if not low. If thus 
injurious individually, it must be so collectively : 
accordingly, when the high cultivation of music 
and the fine arts has proceeded to such an ex- 
tent as to have become nattonal, these usual ap- 

ndages and promoters of luxury, have been 
the precursors or indications of effeminacy, 
weakness and decay. These effects, indeed, 
are just what we may expect, or rather what it 
would be unreasonable nof to expect, from the 
almost idolatrous appropriation of mental energy, 
which those pursuits, from their fascinating na- 
wre, are peculiarly apt to engender, and from 
their tendency, when thus cultivated to excess, 
to produce a neglect of the sober duties of life, 
and of those useful, practical employments, which 
romote the true weal of nations.* 

« Polybius, indeed, relates that he could give 
no solid reason why one tribe of the Arcadians 
should have been so civilized, and the other so 
barbarous, but that the former were fund, and the 
latter ignorant of music. But if music had any 
effect in the civilization, this effect would be seen 
in the manners and not in the morals of man- 
kind.... Musical Italians are esteemed a soft 
and effeminate, but they are generally reputed a 
depraved people, Music, in short, though it | 
breathes soft influences, cannot yet breathe mo- 
rality into the mind.” 

‘Music, again does not appear to be the 
foundation of any solid comfort in life. It may 
give spirits for the moment, as strong liquor does, 
but when the effect of the liquor is over, the 
spirits flag, and the mind is again torpid. Itcan | 
give no solid encouragement, nor hope, nor pros- 
pects. It can afford no anchorage ground which 
shall hold the mind in a storm.’’t 

One motive which doubtless operates exten- 
sively as an inducement for the teaching of music, 
is Display. It gratifies the Vanity of parents, 
as well as of children, when they are admired for 
their proficiency in so fashionable an accom- 
plishment. But the utter inconsistency of such 
a motive with the spirit of the Gospel, is too 
apparent to require arguments to prove it. And 
surely no Christian parent would voluntarily 
incur the responsibility of having been the in- 
strument of thus fostering in the minds of his 





* This is not intended to imply a sweeping con- 
demnation of what are termed the fie arts ; to which 
many of the objections to music are not applicable, in- 
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children, any of those evil propensities which it 
is the object of the Gospel to subdue. 

Should any plead the example of good men 
under the shadowy dispensation of the Law, we 
may observe, that we might on the same ground 
justify the plurality of wives and other practices 
notsanctioned by the gospel. As it is our 
privilege to live under a more spiritual and per- 
fect dispensation, so it is ourduty to look to Him 
who is the Christian’s perfect pattern; and in 
His example, or that of His apostles, we shall 
find no authority for such a recreation. 


The following remarks by the author before 
quoted, are well worthy the attention of parents, 
and others concerned in the education of youth. 


«Music has been so generally cultivated, and 
to such perfection, that it now ceases to delight 
the ear, unless it comes from the fingers of the 
proficient. But great proficiency cannot be at- 
tained in this science without great sacrifice of 
time. If the education of young females is 
thought most perfect, when their musical attain- 
ments are the highest, not only hours, but even 
years, must be devoted to the pursuit. Such a 
devotion to this one object, must, it is obvious, 
leave less time than is proper for others that are 
more important. ‘The knowledge of domestic 
occupations, and the various sorts of knowledge 
acquired by reading, must be abridged in pro- 
portion as the science is cultivated to professional 
precision. And hence it must be acknowledged 
by the sober world, to be chargeable with a 
criminal waste of time....Now all this long ap- 
plication is of a sedentary nature....In proportion 
as the body is weakened by the sedentary nature 
of the employment, it is weakened again by the 
enervating powers of the art. ‘Thus the nervous 
system is acted upon by two enemies at once. 
Hence the females of the present age amongst 
whom this art has been cultivated to excess, are 
generally found to have a weak and languid 
constitution, and to be disqualified, more than 
others,”’ for the performauce of their domestic 
and social duties. “And this waste of time is 
the more to be deprecated, because it frequently 
happens that when young females marry, music 
is thrown aside, after all the years that have been 
spent in its acquisition, as an employment either 
then unnecessary, or as an employment which, 
amidst the cares of a family, they have not lei- 
sure to follow.” 


To the above extract, we may add one, (in 


asmuch as they may, when rightly employed, be made | which al] Christians must unite,) from another 


really subservient to the advancement of useful know- 
ledge. At the same time it must be admitted that Chris- 
tianity can never sanction the appropriation of that 
large amount of time and superior talent which is often 
wasted on works of mere fancy and of no practical 
utility ;—much less, when that time and talent are ex- 


pious author. 

“ With respect to young peuple, it peculiarly 
behooves those who have the care of them, to 
see that such amusements only be adopted, as 


pended on subjects that are calculated to shock, or | May not prove injurious to their religion or vir- 
what is worse, to blunt those fine feelings of delicacy | tue; but which may tend to promote their pos- 


and propriety, which may, in a subordinate sense, be 
termed the safeguards of virtue. 


t See Clarkson’s “ Portraiture,’ Vol. 1, Chap. 3. 





sessing a sound mind in a sound body.” 
“ Were our minds rightly regulated and our 
affections set on things above, very little which 
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is called amusement would be thought necessary 
for those who are arrived at mature age.’’* 
Before proceeding in the investigation of that 
part of the subject which relates to what is term- 
ed Sacred Music, it may be well to remark, that 
so nearly universal is its introduction among 
Christian professors, and so strong the natural 
and educational prejudice in its favour, that it 
requires no slight effort, so to divest the mind of 
its preconceived opinions, as to enable it to take 
acalm and dispassionate view of the question. 
Surely no one of ordinary understanding in 
the present enlightened age, can seriously believe 
that the sweet sounds proceeding from the inani- 
mate organ, will be appreciated as acceptable 
worship by Him, who delights in the sacrifices of 
broken hearts and contrite spirits, even though 
uttered in the homely language of the poor pub- 
lican. ‘Then why is it introduced? Is it not 
to please the itching ears of degenerated Chris- 
tian professors? ‘There is nothing in the New 
Testament, which indicates its use during the 
time of the Apostles, nor indeed does it appear 
to have been introduced, until nearly midnight 
darkness had overspread the church. And it 
may be useful, for protestants, at least, to be re- 
minded that the organ was, according to history, 
first used in public worship—may we not say, 
to supply the lack of divinely attuned hearts— 
by Vitallian, a bishop or pope of Rome, about 
the year 660. It then became a component part 
of that half-Jewish, half-Heathen robe of gorgeous 
and imposing ceremonies, with which the Church 
sought to adorn herself, when she had nearly 
lost the beautiful garments of purity, simplicity, 
and spirituality, in which she was originally ar- 
rayed by her divine Founder. 

(To be continued.) 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
MARY CAPPER TO HER NIECES. 


I have no discouraging language to hold forth : 
very marvellous, in my view, is the mercy that 
redeemed my life from destruction, and with- 
holdeth not his goodness in my old age. 

Prize your privileges, my beloved relatives ! 
nurtured in the pure principles of Gospel truth, 
the pnsophisticated religion of Jesus! My heart, 
my understanding, my every faculty is satisfied 


ty, in their first powerful promulgation, and as [ 


ple and pure in heart, 
and deed, among us. 

‘To be united to such a society; to know the 
Foundation and living Corner Stone! ah! my 
soul, what is there comparable to this? 


possessions ! 





* Tuke’s “Principles of Religion,” Chap. 9. 


—_ 
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relatives, I do, at times, feel a gentle constraint 








i 


to leave my own home comforts, which | high), 
value, and to go from place to place, and hen 
family to family, with a heartfelt desire, s0 ¢,, 
as ability is given, to stir up the pure mind 
which is liable, you know, to be oppressed. 
hardly rising at times above visible objects 
Alas! how few come clean out of selfishnec 
and of the spirit and defilements of the woriq: 
Far am I from writing thus, as having overcom, 
but my heart’s strong desire is to press on; nes 
looking too much at discouraging things, past, 
present, or to come; but with a Steady faith to 
put my trust in that Power which can subdye 
all that stands in the opposition. O! how does 
the Lord instruct us to live above perishing 
things, even his goodly gifts. How are we |: 
along as we can bear it! ‘Thus, in all things, 
we may gather instruction; leaving such as w, 
understand not, to a future day. 
M. Capper. 





THE OAK-—CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


Take an acorn at this time of the year, tie 
string round it in such a way that, when sus. 
pended, the blunt end of the acorn, where th; 
cup was, is upwards. Hang it thus prepared in 
the inside of a bottle, or hyacinth glass, contain- 
ing a little water, taking care that the acorn does 
not reach the water within an inch, wrap the 
bottle all over in flannel, so as to keep it dark 
and warm, and put itin a warm place. In thre: 
or four weeks the acorn will have swollen, its 
coat will have burst, and a little white point wil! 
make its appearance at the end opposite the 
water. This point is the root; the acorn is 
now changing its nature and becoming an oak; 
still, however, it must be stationed in the dark, 
kept clear of the water, and so it must continue 
till the young root is at least half an inch long. 
‘Then the water may be allowed to rise higher; 
but it is only when from the neck of the root a 
little point begins to turn upwards that it is safe 
to allow the water to touch it. At that time the 
acorn has ceased to be an acorn, and has really 
become a young oak ; for the little point direct- 
ing itself upwards is the beginning of that trunk 
which a century later may form the timber of a 
‘frigate. As soon as this young stem begins to 
shoot, the oak will require a dose of light, a litve 


with the pure principles professed by the Socie- | every day; and it also yearns for more food, so 


that its root, which is in reality its mouth, must 


now believe them to be held by the honest, sim- be allowed to touch the water, and to drink it. 
and the faithful in wens | 


Afier these events have come to pass, the litle 
creature breathes, artd must have air; digests, 
and must have light; sucks greedily, and must 
have fresh water given to its root, which, how- 


Not | ever, should never be permitted to be wholly 
the increase of corn, wine or oil, or of any worldly covered ; just that point where the stem begins 
With these views, my precious should be kept out of the water. The pet having 


been brought to this its first state of existence, 
must be put in the window. At first it will be 
|a stout thread, whitish and covered with tny 
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wales; then the scales will expand a little, and 
the end will become greener. Next will appear 
cone little leaves ; hair will begin to grow, veins 
will branch ; the old scales will fall off, and by 
low degress the leaves will arrange themselves 
,oon the stem, each unfolding from the bosom 
of the other. And thus, out of a little starch 
and gum, for the acorn was not much more, 
nanifold parts, will be curiously produced by 
the wonderful creative powers of nature.—Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle. 


heard by those who hold the reins of government. 
If remonstrances against the further prosecution of 
hostilities, bearing the signatures of all who disap- 
prove of the existing contest, could be laid before 
congress, there can be little doubt but an impres- 
sion would be made which the members of that 
body would not disregard. 

The other subject, alluded to, is that of capital 
punishment. From a vote in the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, noted in this week’s report, it appears 
probable that the laws of this state must still, for a 
time, contain this vestige of barbarism. We should 
gladly believe that a large portion of the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania are convinced that the religion 
which we profess gives no sanction to the retaliatory 
law of blood for blood, and that the execution of 
the murderer is so far from providing additional secu- 
rity to the lives of the citizens, that it greatly in- 
creases the probability of murder. We, therefore, 
suggest the enquiry, whether the decision above 
noticed, ought not to rouse the friends of humanity 
to arenewed and vigorous exertion to bring intoview 
the all controlling influence of public opinion, in order 
to introduce into our penal code such improvements 
as will leave our citizens, of the most delicate reli- 
gious sensibility, at liberty to occupy a place in the 
box of the jury, or on the stand of the witness. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 22, 1848. 


—_—— 





Though we have no desire to obtain or deserve 
the character of agitators, but would decidedly 
prefer moving quietly along, and making the best 
we may of a troublesome and perturbated world, 
there are two subjects, which are briefly noticed in 
our summary of the news, to which we would 
willingly invite the serious attention, not only of 
the readers of the Review, but of our fellow citizens 
in general. 

The first of these is the Mexican war. From all 
that yet appears, we may expect this sanguinary 
contest to continue, for a time to which we cannot 
assign a limit, to exhaust the resources of the con- 
tending republics, and to embitter the spirits of 
those who engage in it; while it is sweeping 
thousands of men unprepared to their final account. 
We are convinced that a vast majority of our most 
considerate people, fully believe that neither moral 
rectitude nor political expediency, can justify the 
lurther prosecution of this desolating conflict. There 
are, probably, few, if any, who, upon a deliberate 
view of existing circumstances, will hesitate to ac- 
knowledge that the government of the United States 
have the power to stop the effusion of blood, and 
restore to both countries the blessings of peace, 
without the sacrifice of any unquestionable right. 
The constitution which binds us together, was pro- 
fessedly established to insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
‘0 ourselves and our posterity. In this enumeration 
we find no intimation of foreign conquest. That 
does not appear to have been embraced in the plan. 
Now let us seriously inquire whether the employ- 
ment of the revenue drawn from the industry of the 
people, to purposes totally opposite to those de- 
sgned by the constitution, is not a grievance of 
which we have a right to complain in a peaceable 
and constitutional manner? And believing, as many 
of us certainly do, that this conflict is unrighteous 
and unnecessary, it becomes an important con- 
sideration whether we ought not to make out voices 





A notice of the decease of Abraham Shearman 
was inserted in our 16th number. The following 
obituary has since been received from a valued 
friend : 


Dizv,—In New Bedford, Mass., on the evening 
of the 26th ult., ABRanaAM SuzarMan, Jr., a valu- 
able and highly esteemed elder, and member of 
New Bedford Monthly Meeting, in the 71st year 
of his age. 

Our departed friend was drawn, in early man- 
hood, through the influences of the Holy Spirit, to 
seek that reconciliation with God which is only to 
be witnessed through Jesus Christ our Saviour ; 
and being favoured to lay hold of the promises of 
the Gospel, and yielding to the convictionsof duty 
he became a member of the religious society of 
Friends. He was eminently fitted for usefulness 
in the church, being qualified to fill some of the 
most important stations in it, and these duties he 
was favoured to discharge to the peace of his own 
mind and the satisfaction of Friends. He was 
earnestly engaged to maintain unimpaired the 
doctrines and testimonies of the Gospel as they 
they have ever been professed by Friends; these 
he advocated in the gentleness and peaceable 
spirit of a true Christian, manifesting a lively con- 
cern for the peace and welfare of the church; and 
this concern continued with him to the last. His 
close was in accordance with his life—being fa- 
voured to experience Him to be his evening son 
who had been his morning light, and to feel the 
blessed assurance that nothing remained in his 
way, often acknowledging that it was not for any 
thing that he had done, but that his only hope of 
acceptance was through the mercy of God in Yeens 
Christ our Saviour. 
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for six or seven months, and such was the uniform 
correctness of his deportment, that on no occasion did 
jre incur censure or reproof from the officers of the 
institution. Though so suddenly called away, in 
the very bloom of life and when about to enter upon 
its more active scenes, with high hopes and bright 
purer still we have good reason to feel assured, 
that he had not neglected the necessary preparation 
for the momentous change. 





A TESTIMONY 


Of the South Division of Wales Monthly Meet- 
ing, concerning ANNA Price, deceased. 


Whilst we endeavour to trace the consistent 
Christian course of our late honoured friend, 
Anna Price, and record, for the instruction of 
survivors, some of her experiences, we desire to 
bear in mind that it was by “the grace of God’’ 
that she was what she was. 

Our beloved friend, the eldest daughter of 
Joseph and Sarah T'regelles, of Falmouth, was 
born there in 1759. It may be said, in her case, 
that “wisdom and stability” accompanied the 
early dedication of her talents to the Lord; and 
in a memorandum, penned on the day she was 
11 years old, after pouring out her gratitude to 
her heavenly Father, for the abundant temporal 
blessings enjoyed by her, she adds, “Oh! Father, 
stretch out Thy most powerful arm, and save 
me whilst [ am young, and in my ‘tender years.’ 
Oh! preserve me from the many temptations of 
this evil and alluring world!’’ But whilst she 
retained to advanced life a sweet and vivid re- 
membrance of Divine love to her soul in her 
childhood, she has also been heard to allude to 
some of the temptations which subsequently be- 
set her path, when, for a short time, less restric- 
tion in the choice of her associates, her books, 
and an indulgence in dress, drew her mind from 
that close watchfulness in which she knew true 
peace consisted. It was then that her tenderly 
concerned mother gently unfolded to her the 
exercise of her mind, on her account; and told 
her, that whilst she felt how little she could do 
for the best welfare of her child, she had been 
engaged to lay her case before the Lord. ‘This 
admonition led to close self-examination; her 
ear was open to the reproofs of instruction, and 
after deep baptisms of spirit she was enabled to 
yield up all that she felt the Lord’s controversy 
was with; and continuing to abide in His holy 
fear, she became prepared for service in the 
church. About this period of her life she en- 
joyed many opportunities of intercourse with 
her valued friend, Catherine Phillips, whose 
enlarged understanding, in things natural and 
divine, she highly appreciated. 

When about 22 years of age she was married 
to Peter Price, of Stourport, who removed his 





Diep,—At Friend’s Boarding School, Providence, 
R. 1., 11th month, 25th 1847, after an ‘illness of six 
days, Tuomas W. 'Wuite, of Elisabeth city, N. C., 
aged 21 years. Hehad been a student at the school 
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lin eshethtentetioeinaniihinh: Reiiemen iemiiianes, tx Mili Ta Mice to Penryn, in Cornwall, line 4 the 
settled. For many years a large portion of .. 
rested on our dear friend, in the numer, 
claims of a family of ten children, but she 7 
concerned rightly to discharge her respectiy. 
duties in her household and in the chureh, 
When 26 years of age she was appointed 
elder. Her judgment was sound and dise ties 
nating, and she was qualified by deep _ 
feeling to “ strengthen the weak hands and ¢, 
firm the feeble knees.” In 1797 she was p. 
corded a minister; and in the year 180| 4), 
removed, with her husband and family, to j, 
neighbourhood of Neath, where she resided {j, 
the last forty-five years of her life, and adorned 
by her daily watchful walk, the “doctrine o 
God her Saviour.” Her chief desire was, th,; 
her will might be conformed to the Divine wij}, 
and hence she was enabled to meet her many 
domestic bereavements with fortitude and sy}. 
mission ; and on the several occasions whey 
consigning to the grave the remains of her be. 
loved husband and five of their children, she 
bore her public testimony to the all-sustaining 
power and goodness of Him in whom she 
trusted. As long as her strength admitted of i, 
she was diligent in her attendance of our Meet. 
ings for Worship and Discipline, including the 
Yearly Meeting. Her communications in the 
ministry were generally concise. ‘They were 
weighty, clear, and impressive; and she was 
especially careful to heed the restraining, as we 
as the constraining influence of the Bolt « of 
Truth, in her religious services. In latter years, 
when confined to her home, she continued to 
feel, and often to express, a deep concern for the 
prosperity of the Truth, and the preservation of 
her fellow members on the immutable founds- 
tion, desiring that Christ might dwell in their 
hearts by faith ; that “being rooted and ground- 
ed in love,’”’ they might “be able to comprehend 
with all Saints what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and height, and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge.”’ In this love 
her own heart was enlarged towards all, and she 
remarked, that she desired “so to abide in this 
love, as to be prepared to unite with the just of 
all ages in one harmony of praise unto the 
Lord.” 

In the spring of 1845 she had a serious attack 
of illness, but in the prospect of a speedy disso- 
lution an unclouded evidence was granted to her 
that all was peace. She said, “my desire is 50 
to be kept as a little child, in a state of re- 
duction, ready to enter the heavenly kingdom. 
I would not exchange the sense I am favoured 
with of the Divine presence and support for all 
that the world can bestow; I desire that the 
world may be kept as under our feet;”” adding, 
“* He that loveth anything more than me is not 
worthy of me;’ there is no new way to the 
kingdom of heaven. I have feared that 100 
much latitude and mixture have crept into our 














Societys but the dear Redeemer’s terms remain 
» be applicable to all. ‘If any man will come 
i me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
oss daily and follow me;’ not crosses of our 
“va making, but ‘the cross of Christ.’ On 
ype oceasion, when her son took leave of her 
jor the night, she solemnly said, “« My desire for 
ny children is comprised in these words of our 
jord’s prayer, ‘that they all may be one, as 
hou Father art in me and I in Thee, that they 
iso may be one in us.’”’ She remarked, that 
de did not see whether now, or a little while 
yence, she might be removed from them, but 
de desired to be found with oil in her vessel 
wady; it was said, “ while the bridegroom tar- 
sed they all slumbered and slept,” signifying 
hat she felt instructed by this, that there was 
jothing she could do for herself; but the point 
was having oil in her vessel ready for the mid- 
sight cry, “Behold the Bridegroom cometh.’’ 
She dwelt much on abounding mercies, and when 
recurring to an affecting struggle for breath, which 
had threatened immediate dissolution, she said, 
«|: is seldom [ ask for temporal blessings, but 
| did ask that I might be spared a return of that 
scuggle,” adding, “not that in the suffering I 
jel that there is anything like vengeance, for my 
spirit feels such an union with Divine love, and 
| have such an abiding sense of this as is de- 
vribed in the words, ‘I in them and Thou in 
we.’ After this severe illness she was wholly 
confined up-stairs, but her mind lost none of its 
jormer brightness, reminding us of the declara- 
tion of Seripture, “The path of the just is as 
ine shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.’’ Her maternal feelings 
were much tried during this period, by the death 
ofa beloved invalid daughter, to whom she .was 
closely united in gospel fellowship, but her un- 
iuling Helper was near to sustain, and as the 
remains were being removed from the house, 
with a clear and melodious voice she raised the 
weription of “ thanksgiving and praise unto Him 
who *doeth all things well!’’’ Her patience, 
cheerfulness, and humility, were truly edifying, 
ud many were the opportunities which pre- 
vented, when as one well instructed unto the 
singdom of heaven, she brought “out of the 
easury things new and old.’’ In one of the 
ast of these occasions, when confined to her 
ved, and the little company around it sat in so- 
emn stillness, she said her mind was impressed 
with a sense of the snares which endanger us, 
ecause the enemy was very busy, so that the 
yunction of our Lord had need be minded by 
il, “Watch and pray always, lest ye enter into 
emptation ;’’ and again, “* What I say unto you 
| say unto all, watch.” At another time she 
uid, “I have petitioned to be kept in faith and 
patience to the end, and I think I have had an 
‘idence that my prayer will be granted.’’ Soon 
ifer this her strength rapidly declined; and when 
‘er attached children were collected around her 
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bed, acutely feeling the struggle of having to re- 
sign her, she counselled them in the words of 
the apostle John, “+ Litie children, keep your- 
selves from idols,’ from idols of every kind.” 
A few evenings before the close, as her son was 
sitting by the bed-side, she called his attention, 
and said, “It may be a satisfaction to my chil- 
dren and friends, after 1 am gone, to know that 
I feel the accuser of the brethren to be cast out, 
and I can say that the principles in which I have 
been educated are those of my judgment;’’ and 
now, as on the confines of another world, she 
once more expressed her earnest solicitude on 
behalf of our religious Society, and for the right 
qualification of the Lord’s servants, emphatically 
concluding with, “And oh! that it may please 
the Lord to raise up more instruments to serve 
Him in their day.” 

After this she expressed but little; her suffer- 
ing from difficulty of breathing was considerable, 
but her faith and patience failed not. On one of 
her daughters expressing a hope that soon the 
Lord would be pleased to grant her relief, she 
replied, “In His own good time, my dear, that 
is best.” 

On the evening of the 26th of the eleventh 
month, 1846, she peacefully breathed her last, 
and “like a shock of corn fully ripe, was ga- 
thered,” we reverently believe, “into the hea- 
venly garner.” 

She was in her 88th year; a minister 49 
years. ‘The remains were interred in Friends’ 
burial-ground, at Neath, on the 3d of the twelfth 
month, 1846. 





RESCUE OF THE ITEAN MAID. 
MAGNANIMITY IN SAVAGE LIFE. 


The Pawnee Loups had long practised the 
savage rite, known to no other of the Ameri- 
can tribes, of sacrificing human victims to the 
Great Star, or the planet Venus. ‘This dreadful 
ceremony annually preceded the preparations 
for planting corn, and was supposed to be neces- 
sary to secure a fruitful season. ‘To prevent a 
failure of the crop, and a consequent famine, 
some individual was expected to offer up a pri- 
soner, of either sex, who had been captured in 
war, and some one was always found who co- 
veted the honour of dedicating the spoil of his 
prowess to the national benefit. ‘The intended 
victim, carefully kept in ignorance of the fate 
that impended, was dressed in gay attire, sup- 
plied with choicest food, and treated with every 
tenderness, with the view of promoting obesity, 
and preparing an offering the more acceptable to 
the deities who were to be propitiated. When, 
by the successful employment of those means, 
the unconscious victim was sufficiently fatted, a 
day was appointed for the sacrifice, and the 
whole nation assembled to witness the solemn 
scene. 
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You will now fancy vourselves in view of the 
great gathering of the Pawnees, and in sight of 
the multitude assembled in honour of the sacri- 
fice. In your nearer approach you will hear 
their orgies. In the midst of the great circle a 
stake is brought, its end is sharpened, when it 
is driven deep in the ground. Yells and shouts 
are heard, and these announce that all is ready. 
In the distance is a company of Pawnees—by 
the side of the leader is a delicate girl. She is 
an Itean maid. ‘They approach nearer. He 
who made her captive steps proudly into the 
circle. Shouts weleome him. He takes the 
maid by the hand, and leads her to the fatal 
spot. Her back is placed against the stake; 
cords are brought, and she is bound to it. ‘The 
fagots are now collected, and placed round the 
victim. A hopeless expression is seen in her 
eye—perhaps a tear! Her bosom heaves, and 
her thoughts are of home. A torch is seen, 
coming from the woods, hard by. At that mo- 
ment a young brave leaps into the circle— 
rushes to the stake—severs the cords that bind 
the victim to it, and springing on a horse, and 
throwing her upon another, and putting both to 
the top of their speed, is soon lost in the distance. 
Silence prevails—then murmurs are heard, and 
then the loud threats of vengeance, when all 
retire! ‘The stake and the fagot are all that re- 
main to mark the spot, on which, but for this 
noble deed, ashes and charred bones would have 
been distinguished. Who was it that intrepidly 
released the captive maid? It was the young, 
the brave, the generous Petalesharro. Whether 
it was panic, or the dread of Letalashahou’s 
vengeance, (Letalashahou was the great chief 
of the Pawnees, and father of Petalesharro) that 
operated to keep the warriors from employing 
their bows and arrows, and rifles, on the occa- 
sion, is not known; but certain it is, they did 
not use them. 

Having borne the rescued maid into the 
broad plains beyond the precincts of the Paw- 
nee village, and supplied her with provisions, 
he admonished her to make the best of her way 
to her own nation, which was distant about four 
hundred miles, and left her. She, alive to her 
situation, lost no time in obeying sucli salutary 
counsel, and had the good fortune, the next day, 
to fall in with a war-party of her own people, 
by whom she was safely carried home. 

The rescue of the [tean maid happened a 
short time before Petalesharro was deputed to 
Washington, as one of a deputation on matters 
connected with the interests of the Pawnee 
nation. His visit to that city, was in 1821. 
The youthful and feminine character of his face, 
and the humanity of its expression, were all re- 
markable. He did not appear to be older than 
twenty years, but his age was about twenty-five. 

The rescue of the Itean girl might, if a soli- 
tary act, be looked upon as the result of impulse, 
and not as proceeding from a generous nature. 








It happens, however, not to stand alo 
only instance of the sort, in the life 


ne, as the 


. of Per o. 
sharro. One of his brother warriors had | 


in a captive boy. He was a Spaniard, +), 
captor resolved to offer him as a sacrifice ,, , 


TOnehs 


great star. ‘The chief Letalashahou hag |... 
for some time opposed to these barbarous +). 
He sent for the warrior, and told him he diy ,.. 
wish him to make the sacrifice. The Warties 
claimed his right, under the immemorial ys... 
of the tribe. ‘They parted. Letalashahoy x, 
for his son, and asked what was to be don. ts 
divert the captor from his purpose? Pp ,),, 
sharro replied promptly, ‘I will take the ),. 
like a brave, by force.’ The father though, ;, 
doubt, that danger would attend upon the 
and resolved on a more pacific mode. [It was y, 
buy the boy. This intention was made knowy, 
when those who had any goods of any kin). 
brought them to the chief’s lodge, and laid they 
down, as an offering, on the pile which the chic; 
had supplied from his own limited stores. ‘Te 
captor was again sent for, and in the authori. 
tive tone of the chief thus addressed :— 'Ty{, 
these goods, and give me the boy.’ He refuse, 
when the chief seized his war-club, and {lov. 
rished it over the head of the captor. At thy 
moment, Petalesharro sprang forward, and said 
—Srraixe! and let the wrath of his friend 


ae 
‘ 
al be 


fall upon me.’ 


The captor, making a merit of necessity, 
agreed, if a few more articles were added, 1 
give up the boy to the chief; they were added, 
and the boy was saved. ‘The goods were saer- 
ficed instead of the boy. ‘The cloth was cu 
into shreds, and suspended on poles, at the spo! 
upon which the blood of the victim had been 
proposed to be shed, and the remainder of the 
articles were burned. No subsequent attemp! 
to immolate a victim was made.—.M‘Kenney’s 
Memoirs. 





From the New York Tribune. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 


Newfoundland is destined, and that belore 
many years elapse, to fill an important space in 
North American history. Its capacities are 
immense ; it possesses within and around it the 
elements of future power and greatness. 

In the Halifax Nova Scotian, of the 29th ult., 
we have met with selections from a late trealise 
on the fisheries of the United States, France, 
and England at Newfoundland, and should like 
much to praise the work; the author 1s Mr. 
Patrick Morris, a resident of St. John’s, and 
well acquainted with his subject. 

He informs his readers that the French have 
25,000 men engaged in the fisheries on the 
Banks, with 500 large vessels, and that they 
cure a million quintals of fish a year. Th 
Americans have 2,000 schooners of 30 to 120 
tons, and 37,800 men; they cure a million and 
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half of quintals. The British cure a million | fishing is injuriously affected by the plan adopted 
*” vintals; like the French have 25,000 fisher | by the French, of fishing by the Buliow. ‘They 
ol oa eailors employed; 520 sealing ships | enter our harbours, and in exchange for foreign 
7 100 to 180 tons, and 10,082 open boats. | products and manufactures upon which no duty 
A foundiand is also stated to be weil adapted is paid, carry off the best fish, and thus lessen 
' ‘egrieultUre. and is evidently one of the best the revenue and injure the fair trader. By the 
«srarties for seamen in the world. ‘enjoyment of these privileges, and the supply 
rrance and America give bounties and other they gain from them, they close the ports of 
srivileges to their people, and the monopoly of | France and America to the products of the Bri- 
ineir home markets, Says Mr. Morris: tish Fisheries, unless at an exhorbitant duty. 
«The fishery carried on on the Grand Bank, | The competition of the Americans in the West 
one time gave employment to 400 sail of Indies, in the article of fish, has become nearly 
gritish ships, manned by 6000 or 7000 British ruinous to the inter-colonial trade. It gives 
jshermen. French and American competition, | strength to both as rival powers.” 
istered up by bounties and prohibitions, and | Concerning the maritime powers of this coun- 
ihe consequent reduction in the price of fish in | try, Mr. Morris gives us the following statisties : 
ihe foreign markets, has completely swept it, “Estimating the number of men engaged in 
«om the Banks, and secured the fishery to the the Cod Fishery at 37,000, and adding them to 
french and Americans, as if Lord Castlereagh | the number employed in the Whale Fishery, 
nad conceded the exclusive right to it in the gives an aggregate of 54,500 men employed in 
{Treaty of 1813, or the combined fleets of France the American Fisheries, chiefly in the deep sea 
snd America had forced them from it. Instead of fishery, the best nursery for hardy und able 
400 sail of British ships navigating its Banks, | seamen. Whata contrast it forms to the British 
here is scarcely one. ‘The deep sea fishery is , Fisheries, greatly limited, and confined almost 
iiogether abandoned to the French and Ameri- | exclusively to an inshore fishery in small open 
cans; the inshore or boat fishery, it may be | boats, not calculated to make seamen. It is not 
aid, is the only fishery left to the British.” too much to say that the Newfoundland Fisheries, 
«The deep sea fishery—that carried on the | instead of being a nursery for British, is the very 
Grand Bank and the other Banks remote from | best nursery for French and American seamen. 
the shore—is the best nursery for able and ex-| “ ‘The Americans have already boasted that 
yerienced seamen. ‘This important fishery is | their mercantile marine equals that of England. 
altogether engrossed by foreigners passing along | In a debate in the United States Senate on the 
these inexhaustible Banks. Swarms of French | Oregon Question, it was said by Mr. Clayton: 
ud American ships may be seen busily em-| “* We have at this time 4 commerce of 2,417,- 
ployed in dragging forth the treasures of the 000 tons of shipping; England has 2,420,000 
deep. Not one single English vessel can be | tons; so that we are nearly—nay, it is my 
ound among them. ‘The tri-colour and the | opinion we are completely on a par with her. 
star-spangled banner float without rival or com- | I doubt, sir, whether England has a greater 
petitor on the English Banks of Newfoundland.” | commercial marine, or greater interests to pro- 
British ships of 250 tons, we are told, would | tect than we. If so, I would like to know in 
lose over $4000 in a season by engaging in the | what it consists. We have now 700 whale 
deep sea fisheries, the price of fish, through | ships in the Pacifie ocean; we have an extensive 
bounties, being reduced far below its intrinsic | Indian commeree, and agteat and daily growing 
value. His remedy is free trade. He would | commerce with China.’”’ 
place the French and American upon an equal; Mr. Morris gives an interesting account of 
footing with the British, and secure them free | the progress of agriculture in Newfoundland, 
entry into colonial bays and cvasis, released of | and awards high and evidently well-deserved 
al restrictions, and ask in return an abandon- | credit to Sir John Harvey, as having exerted 
ment of their system of bounties, and free access | himself to the utmost, while in that island, to 
o their markets and those of the world for Bri- | promote its best interesis. 
sh ships and British enterprise. ‘To this pro- 
sition the Nova Scotian objects, that, if adopted COE ee 
a welbdsihinted « 4 ineaaal lee ~ the | SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO THE DEADSEA. 
boon to be conferred. ‘The Nova Scotian re-| W. F. Lynch, who is to command the expe- 
marks that, dition in the United States ship Supply, thus 
“On our own uninhabited coasts the Ameri- | writes to the editor of the New York Herald: 
tan fishermen have often come into port with For upwards of four thousand years, the Dead 
such superior force, that they have appropriated | Sea has laid in its deep and wondrous chasm, a 
the best fi ching grounds, and have been known | withering record of God’s wrath upon his sinful 
0 drive Colonial vesse!s f:om their anchorage | creatures. Itself once a fertile vale, teeming 
ground. ‘They keep the schools of mackerel | with population, and redundant with the pro. 
fom approaching the shore, by covering the | ducts of a favoured clime, it now lies inert and 
wrface of the sea with bait. The deep sea ! sluggish, a mass of dark and bitter waters, with 
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no living thing upon its shore, or above or 
beneath its surface. Receiving at one extreme, 
the numerous torrents that plunge into it through 
the clefts on its sides, it slowly rises and falls in 
its own solitary bed, with no visible outlet for 
its tributary waters. Its lofty and fretted sides 
riven by earthquakes—here blanched by the 
rain, there blackened by the tempest—rise per- 
pendicularly fifteen hundred feet on one side, 
and two thousand feet on the other; while from 
the summit the awe struck spectator beholds 
floating upon its surface huge masses of bitumen, 
thrown up from its mysterious vortex. Mount 
Lebanon is 9000 feet above the Dead Sea, which 
is littke more than 100 miles distant from it. 
The “Corral”? in the Island of Madeira is 
wonderful, for it is the bed of a crater nearly 
level with the ocean; but here is a sea, forty 
miles distant from another sea, and upwards of 
thirteen hundred feet below it. ‘The unhappy 
Costigan, the only man who has undertaken to 
circumnavigate this sea, and who perished in 
the attempt, could, in one place find no bottom, 
and it was indicated by incessant bubbles and 
agitated surface. Whether or not this be the 
crater of a submerged volcano, forming a sub- 
terraneous aqueduct with the ocean, who can 
tell? ‘This unfathomable spot, whether or not 
an extinct volcano, in connection with the de- 
pression of surface and contiguous mountain, 
forms the most extraordinary fault or fissure in 
the known world. 

One great object of the investigation will be 
to ascertain whether the sea and its shores are 
of yvoleanic or non-voleanic origin, and to refute 
the opinions of infidel philosophers with regard 
to its formation. ‘The elucidation of this subject 
is a desideratum to seience, and would be most 
gratifying to the whole Christian world, It is 
a mystery which has remained impenetrable 
since the awful moment when the waters of that 
wondrous sea first rose above the smouldering 
ruins of the valley of Sodom. The configuration 
of one-half its shores, and its very extent, are 
unknown. Its waters, of a petrifying quality, 
and limpid as a mounjain stream, doubtless hold 
within their bosom, and holding will reveal those 
ruins, upon the non-existence of which the un- 
believer stakes his incredulity. 

Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny and Josephus, among 
the ancients—and Maundsell, Porske, Abbe 
Martine, Chateaubriand, La Martine, Stephens, 
and Robinson, among the moderns, all differ as 


to the extent, and many of the peculiarities of 


this sea. Considerable streams are said to 
empty into it, the very names of which are un- 
known. 


fish upon its surface, while others deny that | the realm has rendered it possible to accomplish 
anything animated whatever can exist in its his Majesty’s most gracious and elevated inten- 
Fruits, luscious to the | tion to effect, on fair and equitable grounds, th 
in the | liberation of the slaves in this Island from that 
state of bondage in which they hitherto were 
held ; and the slave owners, by their meritoriovs 


dense and bitter waters. 
eye, but of nauseous taste, and crumbling 
grasp, are said to be found upon its shores. 
Many travellers deny the existence of all vege- 





Some have heard the gambolings of 
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tation, and Chateaubriand asserts that 2 
branches of the tamarind tree strewy u — 
beach. Its southern coast is said to ssi 7 
masses of solid salt; while as far as the ey i of 
reach from its northern extreme, it beholds ..... 
the washed and barren hills of Judes ites, 
side, and those of Arabia Petrea on the a 


All is vague, uncertain and mysterious, 





THE STARS, 


I cannot say that it is chiefly the contem,) 
tion of their infinitude, and the immeasur:)\, 
space they occupy, that enraptures me jn ,), 
stars. ‘These conditions rather tend to conf 
the mind; and in this view of countless num! 
and unlimited space there lies, morever, mye! 
that belongs rather to a temporary and human 
than to an eternally abiding consideration. §,) 
less do I regard them absolutely with refer om 
to the life after this. But the mere though th: 
they are so far beyond and above every thin: 
terrestrial—the feeling that before them ever, 
thing earthly so utterly vanishes to nothing—;},;; 
the single man is so infinitely insignificant . 
the comparison with these worlds strewn oye; 
all space—that his destinies, his enjoy ments, 
and his sacrifices, to which he attaches such 
minute importance, how all these fade |ik, 
nothing before such immense objects ; then tha: 
the constellations bind together all the races oj 
man, and all the eras of the earth—that they have 
beheld all that has passed since the beginning oi 
time, and will see all that passes until its end. 
In thoughts like these I can always lose mysel/ 
with a silent delight in the view of the starry 
firmament. It is in very truth a spectacle of th 
highest solemnity, when, in the stillness of nigh, 
in a heaven quite clear, the stars, like a choir o/ 
worlds, arise and descend,—while existence, as 
it were, falls asunder into two separate parts; 
the one, belonging to earth, grows dumb in the 
utter silence of night; and thereupon the other 
mounts upwards in all its elevation, splendour, 
and majesty. And when contemplated from this 
point of view, the starry heavens have truly 
moral influence on the mind.—Von Humboldt. 
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EMANCIPATION IN ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


PROCLAMATION. 


“We, James H. Haasum, Knight of the Roya! 
Order of the Sword, Governor in and over 
this Island of St. Bartholomew, &c. Sc. \¢. 

“James H. Haasvum, 


‘‘ Whereas, the munificence of the States 0! 








le 
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| to concur with his Majesty in the measure 
, ted for the purpose, and their readiness to 
his august and just expectations, have 
-reatly facilitated the obtaining of a satisfactory 
— therefore, it becomes at this moment 
our bounden duty to impress on the mind of the 
emancipated people, that the majority of the 
Swedish nation, which has conferred on them 
his immense benefit, earns a livelihood only by 
\yborious exertions in the hard struggle against a 
severe climate. ‘The sacrifice was therefore 
vreat and magnanimous, and it is so much the 
more to be estimated, as it was rendered with the 
sole view of removing an impediment to the im- 
rovement of fellow Christians. ‘That nation 
has consequently an indispensable right to re- 
quire that those who have profited by the gene- 
cous boon, Should show themselves worthy of 
such a munificence. 

« We do also now confidently expect that the 
jabouring classes now emancipated will always 
endeavour, by gratitude, labour, industry, and a 
vecoming demeanour, to render their liberty a 
blessing to themselves as well as to the commu- 
nity. And we do furthermore call upon them to 
attend the morning services in the respective 
churches, to-morrow, Sunday, and then with 
humble hearts to offer up sincere thanks to Al- 
mighty God, for His great mercy, imploring 
Him to grant them power to make an honoura- 
ble and Christian use of that liberty they now 
enjoy. 

“Government House, Gustavia, Island of St. 
Bartholomew, this 9th day of October, 1847. 


“J, A. UppENBERG, 
“Seeretary of Govt.” 























PROCLAMATION. 


“We, James H. Haasum, Knight of the Royal 
Order of the Sword, Governor in and over 
this Island of St. Bartholomew, &c. &c. &c. 


“James H. Haasum, 


“Whereas, our Proclamation of the 17th 
September last past, informed all whom it might 
concern, that the abolition of slavery in this 
Island would be proclaimed on this day, and that 
his Majesty, by an especial favour, had been 
most graciously pleased to grant a new and last 
term, which by the same proclamation was limit- 
ed to the 8th instant, at 12 o’clock in the day, 
within which all slaves belonging to inhabitants 
of this Island should be reported and presented 
lor emancipation, under the consequence that no 
claim or claims whatsoever, to compensation for 
slave or slaves not so reported and presented, 


should be accepted and acknowledged by the 
Crown. 







And whereas, that time expired yes- 
erday, and the slave emancipation is now tho- 
roughly completed ; the Crown having in a fair 
“nd just manner compensated the inhabitants for 
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all slaves belonging to them, and which were re- 
ported and presented in due time. 


«“ Now, therefore, we do by these presents, in 


the name of our most gracious Sovereign Oscari, 
King of Sweden, Norway, &c. &c. &c., 


“ Ordain and decree, that all bondage and sla- 


very shall forever henceforth cease to exist and 
to be tolerated in this Island of St. Bartholomew 
and dependencies, which is hereby promulgated 
for the dutiful observance of all whom it may 
concern. 


*«* Government House, Gustavia, Island of St. 


Bartholomew, this 9th day of October, 1847. 


“J. A. UpDENBERG, 
“Secretary of Govt.” 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE, &c. 


As we approached the mountain [Sinai] our 


head Arab, Besharah, became evidently quite 
excited. 
be accepted and bring rain; and, with great 
earnestness, besought, that when we ascended 


He prayed that our pilgrimage might 


the mountain, we would open a certain window 
in the chapel there, toward the south, which he 
said would certainly cause rain to fall. He also 
entreated, almost with tears, that we would in- 
duce the monks to have compassion on the peo- 
ple, and say prayers as they ought to do for rain. 
When told that God alone could send rain, and 
they should look to him for it, he replied, « Yes, 
but the monks have the book of prayer for it; 
do persuade them to use it as they ought.” 
‘There was an earnestness in his manner which 
was very aflecting, but cannot be described. 
“They,” (the Arabs] “are persuaded that the 
priests of the convent are in possession of the 
Taurat, a book sent down to Moses from Hea- 
ven, upon the opening and shutting of which de- 
pend the rains of the peninsula.” 

“ Several of our Arabs and others whom we 
saw, carried in their hands a small stick or staff 
about three feet long, having a crook at the top, 
with an oblong head parallel to the staff, and cut 
in a peculiar form. This is only worth men- 
tioning as presenting a remarkable instance of 
the permanency of oriental customs; for this 
very stick, precisely in the same form, appears 
in the hands of figures sculptured on the walls of 
the Theban temples.”—Robinson and Smith's 
Travels. 





A STRONG SENTIMENT. 


“ Tf an ox were wont to push with his horn 
in time past, and it hath been testified to his 
owner and he hath not kept him in, but that he 
hath killed a man or a woman ; the ox shall be 
stoned, and his owner be put to death.” Here 
is a fundamental and a first principle, which we 
are to apply to the seller of intoxicating liquors. 
He knows the evil which has been produced by 
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this agent of human misery. He has been 
solemnly notified of the deaths and sufferings 
which have flowed directly from his traffic. If 
he will still persist in this trade, notwithstanding 
all the ruin which it has produced on the earth, 
will not God hold him responsible, and ought not 
the community to hold him responsible for all the 
evils which come upon man through the influ- 
ence of his sinful trade ?—Vat. Temp. Chron. 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


There is a reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


‘Shall I have nought that is fair’’? said he, 
‘¢Have nought but the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me 
I will give them all back again.” 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


“«My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled; 

“Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
When he was once a child.”’ 


«¢ They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care— 

And saints, upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear.”’ 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day ; 
*T was an angel visited the green earth 
And took the flowers away. 
LonGFELLow, 





Marble and recording brass decay, 
And like the graver’s memory pass away ; 
The works of man inherit, as is just, 
Their author’s frailty, and return to dust ; 
But truth divine for ever stands secure, 

Its head as guarded as its base is sure; 
Fixed in the rolling flood of endless years, 
The pillar of th’ eternal plan appears, 

Tite raving storm and dashing wave defies, 
Built by that architect who built the skies. 
Cowper. 








Truth is not local—God alike pervades 
And fills the world of business or the shades, 
And may be feared amidst the busiest scenes, 
Or scorned where business never intervenes. 
Isp. 





No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels— 
No cure fer such, till God who makes them heals. 
isip. 
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! SUMMARY OF NEWs. 


__ Coneress.—In Senate, the debate on 4), 


Regiment Bill has been continued by J, h at 


Maryland, in the affirmative, and by Cis.. 
: ; y Clays 
Delaware, and Pearce of Maryland, in 4) 
'tive. Both the latter Senators take strono 


© 0 


against the conquest of Mexico. Butler .) < 
| Carolina, also spoke in opposition to the Bill 
present shape. Several petitions have been te 
| sented, praying for the withdrawal of the t.,._ 
‘and the immediate termination of the war, | 
In the House, on the 13th inst., a message {,,, 
| the President was read, in reply toa cal} fo, .: 
information connected with the return of an 
Anna and Paredes to Mexico, and for the o; aia 
instructions to the Commissioner who was sey) ; 
Mexico previous to the commencement of the ate 
The President dechned to furnish the informa; " 
in regard to the Commissioner. A protracted - | 
exciting debate ensued as to the right of the Pu. 
dent to withhold information called for by , 
House. ra 








LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANIA.--The messavo 
of the Governor, which was read on the 5th ing 
enters minutely into the financial concerns of th» 
State. The debt of the Commonwealth, on the 14 
of 12th month 1847, was $40,628,947 49, being 
$160,627 51 less than it was at the same time o/ 
the previous year. The revenues within the year 
are estimated to exceed by $463,032, the intéres; 
on the publie debt, the expenses of goverumeny, 
and the ordinary demands on the treasury. This 
is the first instance since the commencement of 
the system of internal improvements, in which the 
permanent revenue has equalled or exceeded the 
demands on thetreasury. The estimated excess of 
revenue during the ensuing year, above the demands 
on the treasury, including the interest on the public 
debt, is $545,510. It therefore appears that the State 
may in time be relieved of its onerous debt. A 
petition has been presented, signed by 3500 per- 
sons. asking for the establishmeut of the Ten Hour 
System, and to prohibit children under a certain 
age from being employed in factories. A bill has 
been introduced into the House to secure to married 
women the use of their own property. The Judi 
ciary Committee has reported against extending 
the right of suffrage to persons of colour. A_ reso- 
lution to instruct the Committee on the Judiciary 
to bring in a bill for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishmeut, was lost by a vote of 38 to 55. 


The steamboat Blue Ridge blew up on the night 
of the 8th inst., when about three miles above 
Wheeling. The boat was totally destroyed, and 
about twenty persons are supposed to have been 
lost. The sailors were old and defective. 


The following paragraph appears in one of the 
papers published in this city: 

“The House of Assembly of New York, have 
agreed, by a vote of 108 to 4, to pray Congress to 
eee slavery in all territory that may hereafter 

e acquired.” 


The news from Mexico represents that the 
American forces were about to spread themselves 
over the Republic, and hold the country, until the 
Government should sue for peace. General Scot! 
has issued orders for seizing upon all the revenues 
of the Mexican Government, and approprialing 
them to the support of the American Army. 





